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DOWN THE PERSIAN 
GEIF IN A DHOW 

Young Londoner’s 1400-niiIe 
voyage to Pakistan 

A 16-year-old Londoner, Don White of Leytonstonc, 
decided he would take a six-week holiday in Europe the 
very day after he left school. For (his he saved up £25. 
That “holiday” lasted six years, and when it ended he 
had worked his way around the world. He has sent us a 
sample of his adventures—an account of his 1400-mile 
trip in an ancient Arab sailing boat, called a dhow. 
The whole .story of his world trip is shortly being pub¬ 
lished in book form by Alan Wingate Ltd. under the title 
Get Up And Go. 





Muffling 

the 

Vulcans 

These huge pipes have 
been built at the Avro 
works at Woodford, 
Cheshire, as silencers 
for the four Bristol 
Olympus enginesin the 
Vulcan aircraft. They 
make work on the 
plane bearable while 
the engines arc being 
run at full power 
during testing. 


Meeting 


the circus people 


T WAS 16 when I decided that I 
was going to see the world. 
And the day after leaving school, 
in Romford, Essex, I shouldered 
my rucksack, pocketed the £25 I 
had saved, and set out. I had 
many adventures, but the one I 
want to tell you about is the one 
which started three months later. 

I found myself stranded thou¬ 
sands of miles from home in 
Basra, at the head of the Persian 
Gulf, with only £1 in my pocket. 
The only way out was in a rotting 
Arab dhow. 

I had agreed to sail in her—but 
that was before I had seen the 70- 
foot hulk which was planning, to 
voyage to Karachi in Pakistan. 
For the ■ authorities of Iran 
(Persia) would not let me cross 
their desert land, the next 
country on my route. 

BEGGING A LIFT 

So, in Basra, I begged a ship¬ 
ping company manager to give me 
a lift anywhere. He told me that 
there was a dhow due to leave 
with a cargo of dates for Karachi 
and a party of Moslem pilgrims 
bound for ports in Iran and 
Arabia. It was 1400 miles away 
and a 30-day journey. 

The afternoon was hot, and I 
bunked down on the cargo while 
the passengers arrived. They were 
;bcardcd and wore long robes, 
sports jackets, head-dresses, and 
patent leather shoes. Their posses¬ 
sions were crammed into tea- chests 
and kerosene tins. By three 
o’clock, with the wind and tide in 
our favour, we sailed. 

The captain shouted his orders, 
the crew trampled over the pil¬ 
grims, and the sail was unfurled. 
We began to move. The passen¬ 
gers played cards, argued violently, 
prayed, and shouted insults at the 
captain and his crew. 

I felt excited and elated as I 
lay back and watched the crew 
weigh the small anchor by hand, 
then sheet home the sail, which 
puffed itself out majestically and, 
catching the air, soon had us 
moving at a good pace along the 
estufi.ry. 


Heading for the Persian Gulf, 
we slid past endless river banks 
bordered with palm groves and 
old wooden water wheels. At six 
o'clock the captain called a ten- 
year-old scamp—the cook-boy—to 
the platform—and preparations 
began for our evening meal. 

In a sandbox, the boy built a 
small fire and started,to make a 
curry, mixing anything ho could 
lay his hands on in a large pot, 
stirring it in with a dirty piece of 
wood. 

When this was going nicely, he 
made some dough by mixing 
coarse flour with water and roll- 



A small Arab dhow 


ing it on the deck in strips. Next 
he slapped them from one hand 
to the other till they were flat and 
round like pancakes. Then, using 
his hand as a scoop, he dumped 
curry on each plate. 

I accepted mine and waited for 
the others to begin. They tore a 
strip off the pancake, and still 
using one hand, scooped up the 
curry into their mouths. 

I tried to copy them. But the 
curry ran neatly along my arm 
and dripped off my elbow! I tried 
again, swallowed, and let out a 
shriek. That curry was hot as 
fire, being made from Indian and 
Arabian spices, chillis, and red 
peppers. But I had to eat, so I 
forced it dov.'n. 

With the wind behind us we 


Everyone likes a circus mid the 
other day a C N correspondent 
followed up his visit to Billy 
Smart's Circus, during its tour of 
the West Country, by going 
behind the scenes and getting a 
glimpse of things from the view¬ 
point of the folk who run the 
show, 

HERE arc 200 animals, he writes, 
and they have their own 
special diets. Each week the order 
goes out for ten tons of hay, '35 
hundredweights of oats and seven 
of bran, 12 tons of straw, 6001b. 
of horsemeat, 1401b. of rice, 1121b. 
of fish, 12 sacks of bread, and 
561b. of bird-seed. 

As for drinking habits, two 
elephants need 150 gallons of 
water a week, and about 500 gal¬ 
lons are needed for the combined 
thirsts of the horses, camels, 
llamas, and zebras. 

travelled at a surprising speed. At 
Kuwait. some passengers left and 
we unloaded sacks of dates. 

I awoke one morning to find we 
were ghosting silently down 
Arabia’s desert shore. The dhow 
was heavily laden and shipped a 
lot of water, which drained into a 
rough well abaft the mainmast, 
from which it was bailed regu¬ 
larly by a man and a young boy 
of 13. For the little ship was 
planned and manned much as she 
might have been in Bible days. 
The only navigation instrument 
was an ancient, battered ship’s 
compass. 

At night we anchored in tiny 
coves and before dawn we were 
off again. 

And so it went ... to Bahrein, 
' Dabai, Bandir Abbas, and Muscat. 
Once ' wc anchored at a small 
island, and the passengers and 
crew trooped ashore to cook the 
evening meal on land. Piles of 
oysters lay opened for their pearls 
on the rocks and we cooked the 
shellfish over a roaring fire. , 

I found myself growing quite 
sad at the .thought of leaving the 
dhow. The life was quite pleasant 

Coiilimicd on page 2 


Then there is the wardrobe to 
be considered. That circus uses at 
least 700 costumes. Many of these 
are elaborately complicated. The 
owner of the most elaborate is 
Mr. Billy Smart Junior. He has 
a suit on which there are 300,000 
glass beads all hand sewn. 

For its electricity the circus 
carries six mobile generators with 
an output of 200 kilowatts and 
each/ season 1650 electric light 
bulbs are used. 

In order to keep the vehicles 
bright and colourful, 1000 gallons 
of paint arc needed, tnainly during 
“rest” periods when most of the 
repainting is done. 

The man at the head of things, 
“The Guvnor,” Mr. Billy Smart, 
Senior, is a big man with a big 
family (he has 24 grandchildren). 
His home is a magnificent caravan 

FESTIVALS or THE 
WORLD 

A set of 12 fine coloured wall 
sheets, illustrating traditional fes¬ 
tivals in different countries, has 
been issued by the International 
Wool Secretariat. Each picture is 
a beautiful colour photograph, 
with a brief description of the 
celebration, and its origin. A 
delightful one shows a country 
wedding in Holland, where the 
bridal party still go to church in 
flat-bottomed boats. 

Called Festivals of the World, 
the set can be obtained for 9s., 
post free, from the Secretariat at 
18-20, Regent Street, London, 
S.W.l. 


Schoolboy Explorers 

A party of Bulawayo boys, on 
a 14-day trek, have discovered a 
forest north of the Limpopo River 
which was unknown even to the 
Forestry Department. They also 
brought back many specimens for 
the Bulawayo Museum, their 
oddest trophy being a seven-foot- 
long cobra, which had swallowed 
a pulf adder, which itself had 
swallowed a i-at. 


which is really a luxury flat oh 
wheels. 

Our Correspondent had, a chat 
with another son, David, whose ■ 
attractive blonde wife, Olga, was 
born in a circus caravan at Lubeck 
in Germany, where her father was 
appearing at the time. He- is 
French, and her grandmother was 
Russian. Olga was only 17 years 
old when she met David and a 
few years later they were married. 
They now have two children, both 
girls, Yasmin (four), and Rebecca 
(three). 

Yasmin goes, to school wherever 
the circus may be and when she is 
eight will go to a boarding school. 
In the meantime she is already 
showing a keen interest in the high 
wire act, and watches rehearsals 
most days. But so far, little 
Rebecca confines her circus efforts 
to playing with a little chimpanzee. 


Armful of flowers 



Nearly hidden behind a huge 
bunch of pyrelhrums is ten-year- 
old Freda Clifford. She was 
helping to pick them at a nursery 
at Ilextable, Kent, ready for the 
market. 


© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 
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By the C N Parliamentary Correspondent 


]\Jr. Butler has been making the 
point that Parliament should 
spend more time debating big 
issues—foreign and - Common¬ 
wealth affairs and important 
aspects of our social life. 

Over the centuries Parliament 
has built up a certain way of 
doing things. This reflects largely 
its past struggle to wrest control 
of the nation’s financial affairs 
from the Sovereign. 

Dig constitutional changes, such 
as the “Irish trouble,” as it was 
called, have “also had a long-last¬ 
ing influence on the procedure of 
Parliament. For instance, many 
of the rules for preventing debates 
from going on for too long sprang 
from the opposition of Irish M.P.s 
in the ’eighties. 

It is fair to say that most rules 
and customs arc grounded on ex¬ 
perience and commonsensc. They 
work well. M.P.s would be very 
chary of altering them. The fact 
that some, of these rules mystify 
us, and others seem to be terribly 
complicated, does not always mean 
that they arc unjustified and should 
,_be scrapped. 

STREAMLINING 

Yet there are times ■ when we 
might wonder whether all the rules 
about financial control, for in¬ 
stance, are really necessary. This 
thought is uppermost in July when 
we find a good deal of Commons 
time devoted to debates on the 
Finance Bill, the legal framework 
of the Budget announced in April. 

Some advocates of reform think 
these debates could be more 
“streamlined” without provoking 
the criticism that Commons rights 
are being, whittled down,. Some¬ 
times, for example, we see the pur¬ 
chase tax being debated at two or 
three different stages of the bill. 
This leaves even less time for, say, 
foreign affairs. 

Of course, purchase tax is an 
important subject and has a great 
bearing on the cost of living, and 
if the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
could afford to abolish it, no 
doubt he would. But there are 
more important subjects even than 
purchase tax. 


The most significant, everyone 
would agree, is world security. It 
is said there should be more 
regular debates on our relations 
with other nations. (It is also said 
that there are more possible can¬ 
didates at. Westminster for the 
office of Foreign Secretary than 
for any other Ministerial post.) 

ft is, of course, a wide field 
which most M.P.s set out to ex¬ 
plore but in which comparatively 
few achieve mastery. It is also 
a subject, because of its immense 
range, which few people , under¬ 
stand. 

INFOUMEO OR BORED? 

The question (arising from Mr. 
Butler’s point) is whether the 
nation would be better informed, 
or merely bored, if Parliament 
gave more of its time to serious 
debates on Britain’s influence in 
the world. On balance it would 
seem such an experiment might do 
nothing but good. 

No doubt the opportunity to 
put some of these ideas into effect 
will come w'ith a new Parliament. 
But already in this present one 
there is a feeling that too many 
new laws arc being passed (they 
absorb a great deal of time) and 
that it would be better to con¬ 
solidate and strengthen the debat¬ 
ing side of Parliament as against 
the law-making side. 


Their weight in soap 

The other day ten Parisian chil¬ 
dren were given their own weight 
in soap, taking it in turns to sit 
on large scales. 

They were among a thousand 
French children assembled beside 
the Seine in Paris to receive, prizes' 
they had won in a national com¬ 
petition for cleanliness and tidi¬ 
ness. They had written essays on 
the subject or submitted drawings 
or embroidered designs. 

The top 12 prizewinners were 
given a ten-day tour to Stuttgart, 
Munich, Innsbruck, Lake Como, 
Milan, and Geneva. Some of the 
youngsters had never been in a 
train in their lives before. 



OBR HOMEIAMD 


In lovely Siiargato, on the Romney 
Marshes near Applcdorc in Kent 


The C/ii7cfren’s Newspaper, July 19, 1958 


News from Everywhere 


Number One 
M issus 

A package addressed “Number 
One Missus Belong Australia ” was 
recently sent to Canberra by the 
people of a tiny village in New 
Guinea. The senders meant it 
for Lady Slim, wife of the ’ 
Governor General of the Dominion, 
who had visited the village on a 
tour of the Australian Territory of 
Papua-New Guinea. The package 
contained a present of roasted 
eolfee beans. 

The villagers wanted to send a 
pig as well but were prevented 
by quarantine regulations. 


Archaeologists in Iraq have dis¬ 
covered sharp stone blades be¬ 
lieved to have been used: as razors 
5000 years ago. 

WELL DONE, GLENDA 1 
In a recent C N we told of the 
successes of Eileen Engelbrccht at 
the Hull Musical Festival. Now 
we hear of another successful 
competitor, nine-year-old Glenda 
Coultas, who gained two Firsts, 
three Seconds, and a Third in the 
six classes which she entered. Her 
best performance was in the Open 
Cello Class, which she won with 
91 marks. 


. Ten-year-old Janet Day was 
recently awarded a parchment 
testimonial by the Royal Humane 
Society for rescuing a baby in 
danger of drowning when its pram 
ran into the sea. ' 

To mark the bicentenary next 
January of the birth of Robert 
Burns, new streets at Kilmarnock, 
Ayrshire, are to be named after 
persons, places, and events con¬ 
cerned in his poems. 

Britain is to spend £5,000,000 on 
radar equipment during the next 
five years to increase air safety. 



UNESCO FIJJISTllIPS 
FOR SCHOOLS 

Three new Uncsco filmstrips are 
now available for schools and 
youth organisations. One, called 
Ten Years of Unesco, illustrates 
the development of the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, 
and Cultural Organisation. 

Another, called Study Abroad, 
explains the programme which 
helps individuals and groups to 
travel abroad and so get to know 
foreign people. 

The' third Unesco Fables 
explains the organisation's aims in 
very simple terms. The filmstrips 
can be obtained from the Educa¬ 
tional Foundation for Visual Aids, 
33 Queen Anne Street, London, 
W.l. 


DOWN THE 
PERSIAN GULF 

Coniimied from 1 


Out and About 


FRUITFLL REMINDER 

To remind Sir Winston Churchill 
of his visit to the Kenya coast 50 
years ago, the people there have 
sent him a gift of ten mangoes, 
each weighing over a pound. 

A Supermarine Spitfire has been 
presented to the United States Air 
Force Academy at Colorado 
Springs. 

A record height of 294 miles 
has been set up by a single stage 
Russian rocket. 

Sixteen e.xercise areas have been 
set up for dogs travelling with 
motorists at points along America’s 
Ohio Turnpike highway. 

BACK TO EARTH 

Working on new land a Kenya 
farmer saw a piece of metal stick¬ 
ing up; after much hard work he 
unearthed a 1909 Talbot car. It 
was later entered in an “old 
crocks ” rally at Nairobi. 

An estimated 23,000 tons of 
edible seaweed arc now being har¬ 
vested at the twin ports of Lushun 
and Dairen at the southern tip of 
Manchuria, It is expected to be 
the biggest crop since cultivation 
began there 30 years ago. 


THEY SAY . . . 

J'vn never been to the North ' 
Pole. I leave that to Father 
Christmas and the Russians. 

The Bishop vf ihe Arctic 

Jf you don’t like a picture you 
don’t have to look at it. You 
can turn it to the wall. But you 
can’t avoid the work of architects. 

Prince Philip 

'^^HEN I was a boy, I had to be 
dragged here by my sister. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, M.P., 
visiting his old school in London 


Portrait of a 
fishmonger 

Wlicn he has finishccl his morning 
rounds Mr, Alfred Shackclolh, n 
Norwich fishinonKor, goes to a 
studio tvlicrc Avril Raker is paint¬ 
ing his portrait. 


T emperaniental 
Flowers 

Russian flowers, it seems,- are 
temperamental. Pinks, says a 
Soviet woman’s paper, cannot en¬ 
dure noise, and fade rapidly if 
they are placed near a radio set. 
As for lily-of-the-vallcy, according 
to the same writer, it is by no 
means so innocent as it looks. 
Placed in a vase with other flowers 
it gives olf a poison which kills 
them all. 


when you came to understand it, 
and the crew were a lovable lot 
of rascals. 

It was growing dark when the 
lights of Karachi appeared. In 
no time \ye were in the harbour 
and the captain was having the 
small boat lowered to take me 
ashore. 

I shouldered my rucksack and 
climbed into the rocking, canoc- 
likc craft. The cookboy began to 
ply the odd-shaped oars. My dhow 
journey was over, and once again 
I took to the road . . , for India, 
the Far. East, Australia . . . and 
at long last back to England once 
again. 


fpiiE tide was half out along our 
stretch of the seashore, and 
the sun glinted on little pools and 
runnels of water among the boul¬ 
ders, patches of sand, and shining 
streamers of wet seaweed, 

A few jackdaws up the clillside 
called “chack” as they ended short 
flights to • and from their ledge. 
Several white herring gulls cried 
plaintively, too, as if they were in 
great trouble. Not long before 
they had all been bobbing on the 
sea in a slight breeze,' feeding 
while a shoal of some small fish 
passed by. If such another shoal 
came near they would all swoop 
down again and settle on the water. 


Then came some grulf caws, 
and we noticed several black¬ 
headed gulls. Just because of this 
call of theirs they have been called 
sea-crows. But unlike any gull, 
those jackdaws on the dilt ledges 
are all black except for a touch 
of grey round the back of the neck, 
and do really belong to the crow 
family. In fact they look like 
small crows and one feels they 
ought to call “caw”. 

The jackdaw, again like th« 
crow, is as common anywhere in¬ 
land as by the sea. 

Gulls also feed inland, especially 
in bad weather. 


I 


C. D, D. 
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Three million Bibles 
ill ASrikatins 

It is just 25 years ago since the 
first Bible in Afrikaans was 
printed; now there are three mil¬ 
lion copies. 

To mark the occasion a sym¬ 
bolic three-millionth copy, bound 
in white Persian morocco, was pre¬ 
sented to the Administrator of the 
Cape Province, Dr. Otto du 
Plessis, 

The missionary work of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in the 
Union of South Africa has con¬ 
tributed greatly to the demand for 
the Afrikaans Bible. In the past 
four years the 663,000 members of 
the Church have increased their 
contributions for this work to 
more than £1,000,000, and last 
year 148,556 Bibles were distri¬ 
buted. Afrikaans-speaking people 
number less than three million. 


SECRET CURRENT 
DISCOVERED 

An ocean current far beneath the 
surface has been discovered by 
scientists of the Scripps Institution 
of Oceanography at the University 
of California. 

Described as being as strong as 
a thousand Mississippi Rivers, the 
current flows eastwards along the 
Equator between 100 and 800 feet 
below the surface. It is 250 miles 
wide and runs beneath the South 
Equatorial current but in the oppo¬ 
site direction. Already 3500 miles 
of its course have been traced. 


TWO-WAY RECORD 

Two new world records have 
been set up by a KC-135 jet tanker 
aircraft of the United States Ait- 
Force. The first was recorded 
when the plane flew from New 
York to Brize Norton, Oxford¬ 
shire, in 5 hours 27 minutes and 
the second of 5 hours 51 minutes 
was set up for the cast-to-west 
journey. 


To study the Soviet 
Post Office 

Mr. Ernest Marples, Postmaster 
General, is to visit Russia to study 
the work of the Soviet Govern¬ 
ment’s o\Vn Post Office. He will 
be accompanied by two experts, 
one on postal matters and the 
other on telephone engineering and 
telegraphs. This tour is in return 
for one a Russian delegation made 
recently to this country where they 
saw many aspects of the G.P.O. 
in action. 

With such a vast country cover¬ 
ing one-fifth of the earth’s surface, 
the Soviet Post Office must have 
immense postal, telephone, and 
telegraph problems. Whether the 
Russians are ahead of us is a 
matter to be decided later when 
the delegation has returned from 
its month’s visit. 

The Russians were certainly im¬ 
pressed with what they saw here 
and asked numerous questions and 
were shown scores of demonstra¬ 
tions of G.P.O. efficiency, includ¬ 
ing the progress made in Auto¬ 
mation and Mechanisation. 


Fifty years of aircraft-building 


On July 21 the famous firm of 
Vickers celebrate their 50th anni¬ 
versary as aircraft builders. For it 
was in 1908 that a proposal was 
made to the First Sea Lord that 
they should construct a large air- 


Alcock and Brown, and the same 
type of plane was used by Sir 
Keith and his brothef Sir Ross 
Smith to pioneer the air routes 
to South Africa and Australia. 

Another famous Vickers aircraft 


ship of the Zeppelin type for the ' was the Supermarine seaplane 
Royal Navy. That first airship which won the Schneider Trophy 


called the Maylly, never flew. It 
was wrecked as it emerged from 
its shed in Barrow-in-Furncss. 

Undaunted, Vickers continued in 
the aviation business, and in 1911 
began building planes, producing 
the world’s first gun-carrying 
fighter. Eight years later a Vickers 
Vimy was the first plane to fly 
the Atlantic non-stop, piloted by 


and set up a world speed record 
of 407 m.p.h. in 1931. The re¬ 
nowned Spitfires of the Second 
World War came from Vickers, 
as well as the Wellesley and Wel¬ 
lington bombers. 

After the war the firm built the 
world’s first turbo-prop airliner, 
and today is turning out ten Vis¬ 
counts every month. 


Vfic Ciiildren’s News^ofter,/u/y 19, 1953 

HOLIDAYS IN 

Just back from a visit to Heligo¬ 
land, the famous German island 
80 miles off the mouth of the 
River Elbe, a CN correspondent 
has witnessed some impressive 
resurrection of a place which was 


3 

Model patient 


ilaniul It. Usaztiwa of the INiKerian 
Army Band is on n year’s course 
at KneMer Hall, the Iloyal Military 
School of Music at r Tw’ickcnliam, 
MuUllcscx. lie is seen here in the 
traditional Asoke dress which he 
is ailowed to wear while at the 
school. 


LIVINGSTONE’S 
MA-ROBERT 

As briefly mentioned in a recent 
CN, a three-man British expedi- 
; tion is to follow the route of David 
Livingstone’s African exploration, 
i and to search for the wreck of his 
I launch, the Ma-Robert, which went 
. down in the Zambesi in 1860. 

I The vessel was built at Birken¬ 
head in 1858 and named Ma- 
Robert after the Africans’ name 
for Mrs. Livingstone, Taken out 
to the Zambesi on board the s.s. 
Pearl, the new launch proved 
troublesome from the start. She 
took four hours to get up steam, 
!ind Livingstone nicknamed her 
the Asthmatic. 

“This is a sham of a thing," 
the explorer wrote home furiously, 
“it cannot stern a three-ahd-a-half 
knot current.’’ He asked for an¬ 
other launch, and one was sent 
out to him. 

The poor old Asthmatic seemed 
to know that she was to be re¬ 
placed, for she ran aground. 

New London hostel 

Young travellers will find some 
very useful facilities at the N.cw 
King George VI Memorial Hostel 
at Holland House, London, which 
was recently opened. A great boon 
is the late night buffet, and visitors 
from overseas will find the 
“ round-the-clock” information 
bureau a great help. 

Historic Holland House will 
also serve British youth hostellers 
staying for the night in London 
before setting off for foreign 
.shores. The overnight fee is 
2s. 6d. for people under 16, gnd 
5s. for those above. 


WARM IN THE COLD 

A pair of thrushes at the Derby 
Rolls-Royce factory recently chose 
a chilly nesting place behind a duct 
carrying air at a temperature of 
50 degrees Centigrade minus. 
Family fife was saved when scien¬ 
tists at the factory rigged up a 
device for pumping hot air round 
the nest. 


HELIGOLAND 

blasted by high explosives in 1945 
but is now a holiday island. 

This month two motor-boats will 
chug out daily from Hamburg to 
this “ little red rock ” in the sea, 
and during the summer they expect 
to carry over 200,000 people. 

The visitor secs Heligoland first 
as a craggy silhouette rising out 
of Ihc sea. Then he lands and 
climbs up steeply to the lower part 
of the island, a place which for 
a century or more was devoted 
to the purposes of war, but is be¬ 
coming Germany’s most popular 
island resort. The gaps between its 
scattered and scarred buildings are 
being filled in, and those Heligo- 
landers who were removed from 
the island arc coming back to their 
old homes. 

RETURN OF THE BIRDS 

On the upper part of the island 
a bird sanctuary is being estab¬ 
lished and already the birds arc 
returning to the red cliffs. There 
is a bird observation station in a 
cleverly designed garden where the 
birds can be ringed. Not far away 
a new school is to be built, but 
there will be no windows in the 
north or west sides of it because 
of the heavy storms which sweep 
this part of the North Sea in 
winter. 

But the summer note is one of 
hospitality to visitors and there 
are well-equipped bungalows as 
wells as tents to receive them. As 
a popular holiday island Heligo¬ 
land looks like winning back much 
of its old prosperity and hopes to 
be known in future as “the little 
red rock of happiness.’? 


Luxury travel in 
the TEE train 

Holiday-makers on the Con¬ 
tinent this .summer are trying the 
comforts of the TEE (Trans- 
Europe Express) trains. They 
nm between such big cities as 
Dortmund and Paris, ‘Frankfort 
and Ostend and Amsterdam, and . 
between Hamburg and Zurich. 

A CN correspondent who 
sampled the swift, smooth running 
of the Hamburg-Zurich TEE train 
says it glides almost noiselessly 
over the rails. 

It is air-conditioned, has adjust¬ 
able seats, and spacious compart¬ 
ments. For business men there is 
a radio-telephone and travelling 
secretaries are available for typing 
in various languages. The TEE 
trains are painted in gleaming 
black-and-white and their diesel 
engines pull them at an easy 80 
miles an hour without a tremor. 

The enterprise is one of co¬ 
operation between the Dutch, 
German, Belgian, and French rail¬ 
ways. Many former air travellers 
and road travellers are said to be 
coming back to the railways in 
Europe because of their swift, 
efficient service. 

BIGGEST SOLAR 
POWER STATION 

The world’s biggest solar power- 
station has been designed by Soviet 
scientists, the Uncsco Courier tells 
us in its recent issue. It is to be 
built in the Ararat Valley of 
At'iticnia, near the traditional rest¬ 
ing place of Noah’s Ark. 

The station will consist of 1300 
mirrors which will keep the sitn’s 
rays focused on a httgc boiler. 
The mirrors, covering about five 
acres, will be tiiountcd on special 
carriages which will move slowly 
round 23 concentric rails as the 
sun’s position changes. The boiler 
will be mounted on a tower. 


Nui'se Sylvia Sherry at St. .Iatnc,s’3 
IIo,sp!tid, in Balliam, Sonth Lon¬ 
don, washes the faec of one of 
the model paticnls used in 
training. 


Army Landsman 


Susan has a 


little lamb 


While Susan Damsell of Ilen- 
gi'cvc, Bristol, is feeding Bamhi 
the hlaclc lamb. Cay the Alsatian 
appears lo be taking syinpa- 
tlietic interest. 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


CRUISING WITH SIR MORTI 



Three-week voyage to sites of Ancient Greece 

c/^rl /Af coo 4- ^ .... . 


The sort of sea voyage that many 
people dream about—through 
the Mediterranean and Aegean to 
Istanbul and baek to Greece—has 
been filmed for R BC'Television. 
We can set off at 9,15 next Mon¬ 
day evening, in the company of 
Sir Mortimer Wheeler, exploring 
many famous sites associated with 
Ancient Greece. 

Hellenic Cruise is the story of 
a voyage by the Hellenic Travel¬ 
lers’ Club of London. People 
from all walks of life, many of 
them Americans, were in the pas¬ 
senger list. What bonded them 
together was .a love of Greece and 
her civilisation. That civilisation 
spanned more than 2000 years, a 
period longer than the time be¬ 
tween the Ancient Britons and the 
arrival of television, it stretches 
•from Mycenae of 1400 B.C. to 
Santa Sophia in Istanbul in the 
6 th century A.D. 

Sir Mortimer talks to his fel¬ 
low-voyagers in the film and they 



CHAMPION OF THE 
QUEEN 

Kilclicii Iioy praised by Oiarlie Oiapliii 

ITrazcr Hines, 1 3-year-old It’s doubly appropriate that 
student of the Corona Stage The Queen’s Champion should 
School, should be happy as, the be televised just now, for this 
adventurous kitchen boy in "The yca‘‘ marks the 400th anniver- 
Queen’s Champion, the : historical - sary of Queen Elizabeth’s acccs- 
scrial starting in B D C Children’s S'e” 1° the English throne. 


Sir Mortimer Wlicelcr (right), on (he Hellenic Cruise 


talk about what they have just 
seen and what ' conics next. 
Starting point for our cruise is 
Venice, and our ship then takes 
us to Corinth and the Corinth 
Canal and on to the fabulous 


ruins of Mycenae, uncovered by 
the German explorer Schliemann 
in 1876. 

And we look forward to two 
more weeks of foreign travel by 
television. 


seen too often 


TV next Tuesday. None other 
than Charlie Chaplin praised 
Erazer for his extremely good 
work in The King ' in New 
York film when he mimed, a 
baking scene with Charlie him¬ 
self. 

But Toby's exploits’ soon take 
him out of the kitchen in Shaun 
Sutton’s eight-part serial. As I 
mentioned three weeks ago. The 
Queen’s Champion coincides 
with the 370th anniversary of the 
sighting of the Spanish Armada 
off Plymouth. It is a tale of 
Elizabethan England when Sir 
Thomas Wycherley, played by 
Barry Letts, leads a group of 
people hoping to grasp power if 
and when the Spaniards land. 

The Pcnlynde'n family, loyal to 
Queen Elizabeth, arc > arrested, 
but the son, played by 14-year-old 


Frazer Hines, by the way, comes 
from the Island of Harris' in the 
Hebrides. Immediately after the 
serial he plans'to go there for a 
holiday w'ith hi.s grandmother, who 
still lives in that land of the 
famous Harris tweeds. 




f 




i" 


Elaine was afraid of beiiis 

--- J-t-yciU-OKl 

(JUFF Miciiflmoru brings back Michael Anderson, escapes along 
■a favourite old quiz this Wed- with kitchen-boy Toby, and 
As I mentioned last wf'Pk rhr.-c ’i ■ , r .vr nesday in BBC Children’s TV. eventually they help to' smash 

Howland takes over the chair girls from different ifs Ask Your D.ad, first tried out .Wycherley and his traitors, 

i ? V . ® regions arc competing with Man- on the grown-uns in 1954 with 

manship of Granada’s Junior Criss Chester in each’ edition of Criss S^^lbert Harding as cL m^^ 
fr “V- lt c™,. Quiz. Tl.l,,W 0 ,tou,.lu, ,l,u 2 SeliM ^ri. 


iiik- 



you will 
probably have 
noted already 
thai it is being 
run by Elaine 
Grand. 

This friendly 
actress and 
singer, already 
well-known in 
Chelsea At 

Eight, was __ _ ^ _ 

born in Toronto. But after three ]\j[osT ship's engineers 



visitors come from Scotland. 
Next week they will be Londoners, 
then Welsh, and later from Bir¬ 
mingham. 

All the programmes arc done in 
th.e Manchester studio because the 


to Children’s T V six months later. 

Peter West will be chairman. 
Two opposing teams answering 


Camp fire in Studio E 


intricate Noughts and 
panel is installed there. 

Down in the 
Engine Room 


Crosses 


A fire will be blazing in John Hewer has ideas for showing 

Stuetjo E next Monday for how to climb Everest in three easy 
1 ‘T r I .• —L what Producer Leonard Chase lessons. And scientist Arthur 

general knowledge questions each described to me as an “open-airy” Garratt will give viewers a aiimZ 
consist of a father” and two edition of one of the most popii- of the camp of the futdre *in 
children-a boy and a girl- lar regular shows in B B C Child- which everything will be done 
making m all two parents and tour ren’s TV. It will be a reminder automatically 
youngsters. Tony Hart, of Play- that the prograrpme will soon be “'nm 

box fame, will be one Dad, and packing up for the holidays and i„i , 70 imT P'^Sramme on 
Brian Johnston the other. London the time has come to ee^t that 'L??. ^'1 P®®* 


years of almost daily television 
shows on the Canadian network, 
she felt that there was a danger 
that Canadian viewers would get 
tired of her! So she came to 
London where, as she says, “there 
is more scope for artistic talent.” 

Miss Grand lives by herself in 
' Kensington, Londoni She told me 
she has no hobbies apart from 
her work in TV. “But 
cooking,” she added. 


have met 

are Scotsmen, so it seems 
fitting that a Scotsman, Alastair 
Dunnett,. should have written the 
script of I Want To Be . . .a 
Merchant Navy Ship’s Engineer, 
which will be heard in BBC 
Children’s Hour on Saturday. 

Alastair Dunnett went down into 
the engine room of a British mer- 
^ chant ship docked in Holland. He 
I love recorded talks with the ship's 
officers and engineer trainees. 


Brian Johnston the other. London 
children will take part in the first 
edition. Later there will be com¬ 
petitors from the regions. 

The questions are aimed at the 
young people first. If they are 


the time has come to get that 
camping kit ready. 

Jack Cox, as father of the camp, 
will not only take charge but find 
time to cook some luscious food 
on the fire. An Australian, Len 



etta Scott. The part of Mr. 
. Jarvis Lorry, who looks after 
Lucie’s inlercsts, is taken by 
Mervyn Johns. 



LOCOSPOTTERS’ 

CLUB 

The club with over 300,000 members 

® lOIN NOW ® 

Membership fee is only 1/3, which 
entitles you 

FREE OF CHARGE 

to a club pencil, reference book, member¬ 
ship card and official badge. 

Write now to 

fAN Allan Locospotters’ Club 


S (Dept. cNi I), Hampton Court, Surrey 


- -- - j v'jw jiiw. /luav: tiiicTlJ, 

stumped it’s a case of Ask Your David, is bringing his guitar to' 

sing songs of the backwoods. 

A Tale of Two Olies reforns 

’yyilETHCR or not you missed the 
BBC Children’s T V serial¬ 
isation last summer of Charles 
Dickens’s classic A Tale of Two 
Cities, you will prob¬ 
ably want to tune in 
the repeat which be¬ 
gins this Thursday. 

Adapted in eight 
parts by John Kcir 
Cross, it stars Peter 
Wyngarde as Sydney 
Carton. The part of 
Lucie Manellc, the 
young girl whose ad¬ 
ventures in the French 
Revolution fill so 
much of the story, is 
taken by 19-year-old 
Wendy Hutchinson of 
Bristol, making her 
first television appear¬ 
ance in this serial. 

Dr. • Maneltc is 
played by the Lanca¬ 
shire actor Fred Fair- 

dough anti Madame Wendy Hutchinson as Lucie Manetfe and 
Defarge by Margar- . Mervyn Johns as Mr. Lorry 



season’s favourites,” ' Leonard 
Chase told me. “But it W'on’t be 
a party—the sort of thing that 
makes viewers feel cut in the 
cold. By the way, wc shall have 
tc. cope with a lot of animals.” 

Studio E returns towards thf 
end of September. 

Sad Goodnight 
to Tonight 

A.FTRR this Thursday when BBC 
Television’s Tonight Pro¬ 
gramme goes off the air for .i 
three-week holiday, life is going 
to be even more difficult for the 
Manchester mother who phoned 
the B B C’s Northern offices the 
other day. 

Like many other enquirers, she 
wanted . to buy a record of the 
programme’s signature .tune—To¬ 
night and Every Night—but the 
tune is the B B C’s own record¬ 
ing and not on public-sale. She 
had been anxious to get it be¬ 
cause her little boy will not go 
to bed until he has heard the 
tune each night. On Saturdays 
and Sundays, when Tonight was 
off the screen, she was hoping 
to play the tunc' on the gramo¬ 
phone and get him off' to bed 
that way. 

Now, -with Tonight missing on 
W'cekdays, too, you can guess 
there’s going to be trouble! 
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TAKING 


YOUR 


CARE OF 
PETS 


3. Tlie eyer-popiilar rabbit 

In this third article, Mr. Charles Trevisick, F.Z.S., gives 
some ad vice on the treatment of one of the most popular 
' of all pet animals. 


'T'llP. most important thing to be 
, done before taking home a 
new pet rabbit is to make sure 
that yon have comfortable quarters 
for it. Like most pets, rabbits 
hate to be wet or cold. A box 
about four feet long, two feet wide 
and two high is an . admirable 
hutch for a rabbit, but it should 
be made thoroughly draught-proof. 
Divide it by a partition, a third of 
the space being left for a sleeping 
compartment and the , rest for a 
“Sun Parlour.” An opening about 
nine inches square in the partition 
will allow the rabbit to move 
freely from one room to the other.. 
So that tlie. box can be cleaned 
out easily, it should have two 
doors: a solid wooden one for the 
sleeping quarters, and one with 
half-inch wire meshing, to let in 
the light and keep out fats or fer- 
rct.s or other small intruders, for the 


And now for a few words about 
feeding your pet. Hay is an essen¬ 
tial part of a rabbit’s food and 
so the “Sun Parlour” should have 
a small hay rack. 

Feeding should take place three 
times each day; beginning in the 
morning, after the hutch has been 
cleaned out (Golden Rule Number 
One!). Give some bran and 
crushed oats in a dish, and be sure 
to wash this dish regularly. In 
the lunch hour your friend woitld 
like a carrot, and perhaps some 
green cabbage leaves which must 
always be dry because wet green 
food leads to indigestion, and 
sometimes a fatal chill. In the 
evening give it some Rabbit Pel¬ 
lets or a nice hard, dry crust to 
nibble., ; 

It is vital, too, to see that the 
rabbit’s water pot is always nearly 
full of fresh, clean water. But sec 



Smoky the rabbit begs a titbit from its young master 


living room. Some boys and girls 
just prop a stick against the doors, 
or tie them up with cord; but it is 
far better to have a proper fasten¬ 
ing, for this will both prevent your 
pet from getting out and any dog 
or cat from getting in. The best 
place to keep the hutch is under 
an open shed in the garden, but if 
this is not po.ssible, then it should 
be creosoted and made waterproof 
with roof-felting. 

If possible, get some straw for 
your rabbit to lie on, but please 
do not use packing straw or pack¬ 
ing material of any other kind, for 
it can be a source of disease. If 
you live in the country you can 
probably get fresh straw from a 
farmer for rhost farmers like to see 
boys and girls taking an interest 
in animal life. But if you live in 
town and are unable to get fresh 
straw it is as well' to use sawdust. 
An alternative is to collect grass 
and dry it for use later on. But 
whatever you use be very sure to- 
dust it with insect powder. 


that it is not too full as this may 
mean a damp bed for your pet. 

Later on I will tell you some 
more about rabbits, but next week, 
for a change, I shall be dealing 
with the Giiinca-pig. 


The ladies’ road 

A well-known highway consul¬ 
tant, Mr. Carl Stclling, suggested 
to the American Society of Land¬ 
scape Architects that planners 
should think also of women when 
they designed a new road. 

He said the highway for women 
should have wider driving lanes, a 
lane for slow drivers, and road 
surfaces should be coloured in 
pastel shades as “ most women find 
it easier to follow colour than to 
read signs.” 

And for the lady driver who 
thinks she is going the wrong way 
. there should be more emergency 
“ turn-off ” areas equipped with 
.shelters and police telephones. 



New Nature 
Reserves 

Over 2000 acres of the Broads 
and the heaths of East Anglia have 
been declared reserves by the 
Nature Conservancy. Holiday¬ 
makers will still be able to enjoy 
the Broads as before, but wild life 
will be scientifically fostered. 

At Hickling Broad and Hcigham 
Sound, two adjoining sheets of 
rccd-fringcd water where rare 
birds nest, a reserve of 1204 acres 
has been created, and another of 
734 acres is in the Bure Marshes. 
This one includes beautiful Ran- 
worth Broad, With its famous 
woodland setting. 

Besides many wild birds, keen 
eyes may spot a foreign invader, 
the South American coypu, which 
looks like an outsize water-vole. 
Wild specimens arc descended 
from some which escaped from a 
farm where they were bred for 
their fur. They live on the roots 
of reeds and at Ranworth have 
turned 20 acres of the Broad, for¬ 
merly overgrown, back to open 
water again. 

The heaths to be preserved, 
known as Brocks, include 338 
acres of Weeting Heath in Nor¬ 
folk, and 225 acres of Thetford 
Heath in Suffolk. These Brcck- 
lands arc the haunt of the long- 
legged stone curlew. 


AT LAST—A DRINK 
FROM THE TAP 

For the first time in 58 years 
Coalinga, a little town in Cali¬ 
fornia, is to have drinking water 
straight from the tap. 

Every day since 1900 seventeen 
thousand gallons of water had to 
be brought at great expense to the 
town because local well water was 
unfit to drink. Now, however, a 
purifying plant has been put in 
which makes the water drinkable 
by passing an electric current 
through it. 


NEW HELIPORT 
FOR LONDON 

Work is to start at the begin¬ 
ning of next month on London’s 
new heliport on the South Bank 
of the Thames at Battersea. It is 
being constructed by Westland 
Aircraft Ltd., and will cost about 
£60,000. 

The landing deck will be built 
on steel piles over the river, with 
a control room and parking apron 
on the bank. The site has been 
chosen because of the rules about 
low-flying over London, and all 
approach and take-off flights must 
be made over the river. 

Until now, the only helicopter 
landing site in central London has 
been on the Festival of Britain 
site near Waterloo. 


Site of the 
castle Jcitchen 

Boys from Oakli.ain School, Rutland, 
arc carrying out excavations of the 
old kitchcit floor on the site of the 
Norman castle of Oakham. They are 
working under the direction of 
Mr. J. L. Barber, one of their masters. 


BUSH FIRE DISCOVERY 

A bush fire which forced an 
Australian professor to shelter in 
a cave led to the discoyery of 
500 Aboriginal rock carvings and 
paintings. 

This valuable’ discovery was 
made in the Fitzmaurice River 
gorge in north-east Arnhem Land 
by Dr. Stanner of the Nation.al 
University, Canberra. 


Flying Missionary in Mexico 


The death of Nyles Huffmann in 
an aeroplane crash in Mexico 
recently brought to an end one of 
the most daring missionary ven¬ 
tures of onr time. 

tllLE still a schoolboy Nyles 
Huffmann, of Texas, made 
up h‘s mind to go as a missionary 
to Mexico; but the Second World 
War broke in on his preparations, 
and for some years he was in the 
American Air Force. 

On demobilisation the first thing 
HulTmann did was to make a 
kind of reconnaissance flight over 
some of the lesser-known parts of 
Mexico, That done, he went back 
to college, finished his training, 
and was ordained as a Baptist 
minister. Then he made it clear 
to the girl he was to marry that 
he was asking her to join him in 
a risky pioneer job in the wilds 
of Mexico. 

A few weeks later they started 
off in a second-hand plane for 
Mexico. It was all rather breath¬ 
taking. But Huffmann was that 
kind of man. Determined and 
fearless, he knew what he wanted 
to do, and hated to waste time. 

About 50 miles south of Mexico 


City Huffmann and his wife found 
a hill with a flattish top which 
became the runway for their plane. 
With their own hands, they built 
their home nearby, their living- 
room being nothing more than a 
mosquito-screened verandah,, and 
their bedroom an office lined with 
maps of the little-known parts of 
Mexico. 

HulTmann, who stood over six 
feet in his socks, was not only 
powerfully built, he could do any¬ 
thing with his hands, and was a 
most efficient pilot. 

Nor was he, in his missionary 
work, just a “hit or miss” man. 
He had a strategy which he had 
worked out in detail. His practice 
was to load up the plane with 
copies of the Gospels translated 
into the vernacular, and with his 
mechanic, Pancho, start off on a 
day’s tour. In an hour or so they 
would be over some of the more 
remote parts of Mexico. 

As soon as they caught sight of 
what seemed a likely place they 
dropped down until the plane was 
only 100 feet or so from the 
ground. They called it their 
“roof-top dance.” Pancho would 


open a tiny aperture in the floor 
and drop out the booklets. 

The villagers used to rush out 
to see what was happening and to 
pick up this “air-mail from God,” 
as they called it. They would 
climb on to the roofs of their 
huts or into the trees to retrieve 
any copies that had got caught. 

In ten years HulTmann dis¬ 
tributed something like two million 
copies of Scriptures. But that was 
not all. A month or so after the 
booklets were dropped Huffmann 
would send a couple of Mexican 
followers to visit the village. 
Their job was to get in touch with 
those who had picked up copies 
of the Gospels and to find out 
whether they had understood 
them, to answer questions, and to 
expound the hopeful message. 
These follow-up men would often 
stay for several weeks. 

Today, in scores of faraway 
Mexican villages, there are little 
groups of faithful people meet¬ 
ing regularly for worship and for 
the reading of the little booklets 
dropped by Nyles Huffmann, the 
man \yho found a new way of 
getting the Gospel to the people. 
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Dick PIooR of Australia 


bixteen-ycar-oltt Tan Black of Abcrileen 

■ 


OR 


EAT 


The Children’s News 


^T SIX o’clock on Friday evening Prince Philip will take the 
■ 1500 athletes and ollicials of 37 countries parade 

in Card ill Arms Park. At 6.25, to the roar of guns and tlic 
Happing of wings as 10,000 racing pigeons are released, a lone 
runner will- enter the arena, circle the track, and hand the 
Prince a silver baton, brought in relays from London, contain¬ 
ing a message from the Queen. 

The Sixth British Empire and Commonwealth Games will 
have begun. 


It will be a proud moment for 
Wales. Though it is the smallest 
country ever to stage the Games, 
it will greet the greatest number 
of alhletcs and countries ever to 
take part. 

For the following eight days the 
maxim will be Croesp i Gymru— 
Welcome to Wales. It is a wel¬ 
come that goes to all parts of the 
globe and to countries great and 
small—to Australia and Brunei, to 
Canada and Gibraltar, to India 
and St. Vincent. The teams are 
equally varied in size, .from 


Charles Porter of Australia, strong favourite to win the high-jump 




England's 214 to Singapore’s single 
representative. 

The 1500 competitors and 
officials will be housed in part of 
the R.A.F. Station at St. Athan, 
where they will have the use of a 
fine running track, swimming pool, 
and gymnasium. 

CardiiT is the centre for most of 
the events, but the weight-lifting 
events W'ill be held in Barry, and 
rowing enthusiasts will have to 
travel to beautiful Lake Padarn, 
160 miles away in the shadow of 
Snowdon. It is to the Arms Park 
and the Empire Pool, however, 
that the eyes of most enthusiasts 
will be turned. 


MILE IIICIILIGIIT 
The mile track race, in particu¬ 
lar, should be one of the highlights 
of the week. World record-holder 
Derek Ibbotson will be missing but 
the presence of Herb Elliott and 
Mervyn Lincoln of Australia, 
New -Zealand's Murray Halbefg 
and Neville Scott, with England's 
Brian Hewson and Gordon Pirie, 
will ensure a thrilling fight, 

Brian Hewson also runs in the 
half-mile and ho must, start as 
favourite. Others with great 
chances of winning a gold medal 
are Arthur Rowe, in the shot-put, 
Mike Ellis in the hammer-throw, 
Ken Wilmshurst in the hop, step, 
and jump, and Pirie or Ibbotson in 
the three rpiles. 

One feature of the meii’s 
athletics team is the number of 
teenagers who will be wearing an 
international vest for the first timel 


'Jhrcc grc.al runners who will meet one .anodicr In (he (iiree-inilc race—Derek Ibbolson (fen); JolinT)isk\, (Jii vmmi i.i.it.iin luiiln >• 


teeiUrci: and Gordon Pirie 


Stizaiine Allday of England throws tl 
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ONS MEETS IN 


Pejer Radford in ; the sprints, 
Bobbie Brightwell in the 220, 
Bobbie Birrcll and Peter Brunyce 
in the high hurdles, and Gordon 
Miller in the high jump arc all 
only 18. 

The women's team also has 
several young athletes. “Baby” 
of the side is' 16-ycar-old Marion 
Needham who has been competing 
in senior athletics for less than a 
year. Only a little older is 17- 
year - old sprinter Madeleine 
Weston, (interviewed for C N last 
year), who will have to be at her 
fastest to defeat world record- 
holder Marlene Matthews and 
Betty Cuthbert, both of Australia. 

If an English girl is to win a 
medal it is most likely to be 
Suzanne Allday, who has been im¬ 
proving her shot and discus per¬ 
formances regularly this season. 
Her chief opposition will come 
from New Zealand's Valeric Sloper 
and Canada’s 'Jackie MacDonald. 

Thelma Hopkins of Belfast will 
also be well in the high-jump pic¬ 
ture and she has a great ehance 
of repeating her Vancouver victory 
of four years ago. Her experience 
should enable her to beat Mary 
Bignall, the young Somerset jumper. 

ATSTRAIJAkS STRONG SV/IMMERS 

A'outh has more than its share 
ofi representatives in the swimming 
teams of the various countries. 
England have a particularly young 
team, the finest in Europe, but 
they will be up against the re¬ 
doubtable Australians. Of the 
women, only the back-strokers, 
Olympic Champion Judy Grinham 
and world uccord-holder Margaret 
Edwards, will be expected to carry 
off a gold medal; but the fighting 
spirit of 14-ycar-old Diana Wilkin¬ 
son could put her among the 
leaders. 

'The men, too, will bo hard put 
tol' ovcrcorric the ,,Australians, al¬ 
though 16-ycar-oId Ian Black, the 
Aberdeen schoolboy, has been in 


such fine form recently that he will 
start among the favourites for the 
butterfly event. Brian Phelps is 
another schoolboy whose chances 
arc good in the high diving. At 
recent trials this 14-year-old Ilford 
lad achieved a score which would 
have won him a bronze medal in 
the last Olympics. 

In the fencing events, to be held 
in the Cac’r Castcll School at near¬ 
by Llanrumney, England looks to 
Gillian Sheen to repeat her Olym¬ 
pic success of two years ago. 

Cycling, boxing, weight-lifting, 
wrestling, bowls—these sports will 
also be represented at this great 
gathering of the nations and 
English chances in many of these 
events are bright. 

WELSH HOPES 

What of the home chances? All 
Welshmen will regret that there is 
no steeplechase in the Games, for 
John . Disley would have started 
hot favourite. As it is, his tenacity 
should see him well to the fore 
in the thjee-mile race. Bob Shaw 
in the hurdles is another who 
should acquit himself well. Don 
Skene is favoured to win the ten- 
mile cycle race, and the Welsh 
road cyclists have improved con¬ 
siderably. 

At the Opening Ceremony on 
Friday all corrtpetitors will pledge 
themselves to take part. in the 
Games “for the honour of our 
Empire and Commonwealth , and 
the glory of sport.” Thrills there 
will certainly be; drama there will 
be. But underlying it all will be 
the friendship common to this 
great family. 

As Prince Philip has said: “It 
docs not matter; much what 
actually happens at the Games; it 
isn't the practical details that make 
an impression. It is their appeal 
to the imagination and the ideals 
which lie behind them.” 

Crocso i Gymru! 



WALES 




IIsii and .(on Konrads, tlic all-conquering Australian swimmers 


Malcolm Spence ^ 
will represent | 
Sonlli A.friea in p 
the qnarler-niilc ^ 






Margaret Edwards hopes to win a gold medal in the hack-stroke Olympic fencing champion, Gillian Sheen 



.^1: piM,;>.v.-.v,v.sv.-Asvw.«ox.v-vv.v%vsww/rwsT;.w..vv.vw’.v.v.-.v..v..^..s.<.«...v«.v.w.v-svw.-.v..-.vj.jii I.. .. . ww .X .. n s < WAUNMu* i 

!C (liseirs Owald Siiiitli, (lie New Zcalaiuj liaif-milcr Ibiglaiul’s Brian }Icw,soii, who runs in the mile and the half-inilo llerh Elliott and Mervyn Lincoln of Australia, two great milcr.9 
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NEWS FROM THE ZOO 


THIS TERRAPIN IS NO PET 


The Children’s Newst>al>er, July 19, I9SQ 



Gliding father and son 

Albert Tarno\v, wbo at 1 15 is tlie youngest member of the 
London Gliding Club, steps into a glider while bis father, an 
instructor, olfcrs a word of advice before a flight over 
Dunstable Downs. 


Qne of the world’s fiercer terra¬ 
pins, a Matamata, is agaifi 
c:i show at the Zoo. The terrapin, 
which came originally from the 
Amazon River, was a gift from an 
American lady. “She keeps 
scores of these water tortoises her¬ 
self as pets,” a Zoo ollicial told 
me, ‘‘and when she was over here 
earlier this year she naturally asked 
to see oiir collection. On finding 
that we had no Matamata, she 
offered to send us one of hers. 

“The Matamata she sent is a 
young one, at present measuring 
about ten inches over the shell. 
In time it should grow to perhaps 
two or three feet. But it will 
never become a ‘ pet ’ here. As 
a rule these creatures lie at the 
bed of the pool and arc so slug¬ 
gish that they become covered with 
a greenish slime, which makes 
them difficult to sec from above 
water. They, also have sharp 
clawed feet and jaws which could 
cause a bad wound. 

‘,‘The interesting point about the 
Matamata is the way it feeds,” 
added the official. “Around its 
head arc ugly trimmings of what 
appear to be worms. Fish, taking 
the Matamata to be a bit of rock, 
come along to nibble at the ‘ trim¬ 
mings,’ and promptly get eaten 
themselves.” 

OLD CRUSTY THE GUARDIAN 

A mallard whicli early last 
month flew into the Zoo Garden's 
from Regent’s Park has nested in 
one of the most hazardous bird 
paddocks and has now returned 
to the park with eight ducklings. 

'"We saw a duck looking around 
for a nesting site and eventually 
she flew into the cnclpsurc, on the 
bank of the Regent’s Canal, occu¬ 
pied by our West African spur- 
winged gander,” Headkeeper Jack 
Ward, of the pheasantrv, told me. 
“This bird, known to many visitors 
as Old Crusty, lives by himself 
because he is a ‘ bad mixer,’ Any 
other bird quartered with him is 
promptly set upon. He is such 


a menace to too-friendly visitors 
that we have had to put up a 
notice stating that ‘ this bird is 
dangerous.’ Even keepers entering 
his paddock have to keep a broom 
‘ at the ready ’, in case of attack. 

“We quite expected Old Crusty 
to turn the mallard out. But for 
some odd reason he did just the 
opposite. He seemed to take the 
nesting duck under his care. The 
mallard took possession of an old 


Chick foT a penguin 



One of the penguint at Chessing- 
ton Zoo, Smrey, had a nc.st hut 
no egg in it. So the keeper.? 
found lier a lien’s egg—with tlie 
result seen above. 


kennel lying among the bushes, 
made her nest there, and reared 
her brood. Later, she and her 
ducklings often visited the small 
pond in the enclosure—and Old 
Crusty stood by on the bank, 
apparently keeping guard. When 
the ducklings were old enough to 
follow her, the mallard, still 
watched over by Old Crusty, took 
her brood down on to the canal 
and paddled proudly away with 
them to the park.” 

Another pair of avian gate¬ 


crashers are the two tame watcr- 
’ wagtails, known as Mr. and Mrs. 
Jeeves, who have been regular 
visitors at the laboratory on the 
roof of the reptile house. Both 
these wagtails are now being dis¬ 
couraged. 

“They were getting so tame that 
the male bird got into the habit of 
entering the lab, where he could 
help himself to mealworms and 
other food kept in trays on the 
tables and shelves,” said an ollicial. 
“The trouble is, we are using more 
and more mealworms as food for 
our smaller exhibits and we just 
cannot afford to be too liberal with 
the .lecvescs. 

“We shall now try keeping the 
windows and doors closed, scatter¬ 
ing less expensive food on the 
roof for the wagtails. Jeeves is 
a very old friend,” the ollicial 
added. “He has been visiting the 
laboratory since early last year. 
Only recently ho began bringing his 
wife with him. It is quite possible 
that the pair are nesting near by, 
and wc should not be surprised if 
they began bringing a family along 
with them for our offerings.” 

NEW HOME FOR THE CUDS 

Zoo officials have changed their 
plans concerning the future of the 
six-month-old Syrian bear cubs, 
Natta and Growla. Previously on 
the Mappin Terraces with their 
mother, 'Winnie, the young bears 
have had to be moved because on 
several occasions, during their 
romps, they have nearly tumbled 
over the edge of the parapet into 
the ditch. 

The cubs are now in the bear 
pit at the back of the Lion House. 

“There, they will be quite 
safe” said an ollicial, “and the 
enclosure, which is equipped with 
a swing and other playthings, will 
give them more opportunity to 
work off their energies. Incident¬ 
ally,” he added, “it will now be 
possible to let Pickles, the cubs’ 
father, rejoin Winnie on the ter¬ 
races.” Cravrn Hill 


Cameras Sor CN readers’ 

“Flashmaster ” Cameras' for 
their entries in CN Competition 
No. 2 have been awarded to: 
Norman Howard, Bristol; John 
Poole, Wednesbury; Ian Shaw, 
Edinburgh; Mary Turnbull, Birm¬ 
ingham; and Daphne Wright, 
Birmingham. 

Ten surpri.sc consolation awards 
have been sent to the following; 
James Bain, Glasgow; Trevor 
Benson, Blackburn; Judith Cockill, 
Leeds; John Downing, Thames 
Ditton; David Gregory. Walsall; 
Jean JIcnderson, Liverpool;'Peter 
Mararian, Ruislip; Marilyn Morris, 
Caernarvon; David Rust, Felix¬ 
stowe; and Gillian Steed, Tun¬ 
bridge Wells. 


MONEY-SAVER 

A new service for tracing ocean 
currents has been officially' tried 
out. It is a baby’s feeding bottle 
filled with jelly and fitted with a 
small compass. Previous equip¬ 
ment cost £300; the bottle only 
a few shillings. 


WOHID’S WCGliSr MOSAIC 

An Australian artist and an 
Italian craftsman have just com¬ 
pleted the world’s biggest mosaic 
after more than three years’ work. 

Within an area almost equal to 
that of six tennis courts, this 
mosaic covers the floor, walls, and 
dome,of the new Hall of Memory, 
central feature of the Australian 
War Memorial, on the outskirts of 
Canberra. 

On three sides of the Hall of 
Memory are stained glass windows 
designed by the man who created 
the mosaic, the Australian artist, 
Mr. Napier Waller, a one-armed 
war veteran. 

Mr. Napier Waller himself 
assembled the 15 tons or so of 
mosaic pieces, imported from Italy, 
by glueing each one on to sheets 
of brown paper in the exact pat¬ 
tern and colour schemes of his 
paintings and sketches. The brown 
paper sections were then brought 
by road to Canberra, where they 
were put into place by the crafts¬ 
man. 


LOUIS PASTEUR-—picture-story of one of tlie world’s greatest life-savers (3) 



Pasteur’s study of fermentation made him doubt 
the belief that it came from the “ spontaneous 
generation of life ” in a decaying substance, 
lie suspected it was caused by microbes in the 
air. He carried out a scries of tests with flasks 
of yeast water. He sealed the flasks after 
boiling them to drive out the air. Then he 
opened and closed them. Some remained 
pure, others showed signs of fermentation. 


Next he \vanted to find out the extent to which 
liquids ferment on exposure to the, air. He 
thought they would not ferment so quickly in 
tlie open air, where the microbes are fewer, os 
indoors. One day in 1860 he took some of his 
sealed flasks of liquid and opened them on a 
country road near his home at Arbois. Pa.S3ing 
peasants thought M. Pasteur must have taken 
leave of his senses. 


It occurred to Pasteur that mountain air would 
contain even fewer microbes than the air at 
lower levels. To investigate this he went to 
Chamonix, loaded his flasks on to a mule, and 
ascended to a glacier. There he opened his 
flasks of liquid to admit the air, then closed 
them again. On examining them later he found 
that all but one of the flasks contained pure 
unfermented liquid. 


Many people disagreed with Pasteur’s new theory 
about fermentation, and he was attacked by 
those who still believed in the “ spontaneous 
generation of life ” as the cause of decay. 
Nevertheless Pasteur was presented to the 
Emperor Napoleon III in 1863, and had a long 
talk with him, Pasteur said that alibis amhitioii 
was “ to arrive at the knowledge of the causes of 
contagious diseases.*' 


Already Pasteur suspects a connection between microbes and disease. Sec next week’s instalmeri; 
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;;)e Children's Newspa}}er, July 19, I9S8 


Grand new story about the boys of Linbury Court 



AS 

by Anthony 


USUAL 

Buckeridge 



Mr. Wilkins intercepts a tapping 
signal when Jennings is communi¬ 
cating with Dormitory 6 after 
tights out. After making investi¬ 
gations outside he has to climb 
back into the building through a 
classroom window. He is seen, 
bin not recognised, by Jennings 
and Darbishire, who hurry to in¬ 
form the headmaster that there is 
a burglar on the premises. 

6. Message from Mars 

lyTR. PEMnERTON-OAKEs Tcccived 
the news without any change 
of facial expression. “Nonsense,” 
he replied. 

“But there is, sii —honestly.” 

“Yes, that’s quite right. We’ve 
actually seen hint!” Holding his 
dressing-gown clear of his ankles 
like some crinolined dancer per¬ 
forming a minuet, Darbishire 
shuffled forward to confirm the 
news. 

“Only his back view, of course, 
but there’s no doubt that’s what 
he was because we saw him climb¬ 
ing in through the window, and so 
did all the other chaps in our 
dorm.” 

“And he’s roaming about the 
school somewhere at this very 
moment, so we thought we ought 
to come and tell someone, sir.” 

The headmaster was impressed 



“ I think perhaps this sheds sonic light” 

by the boys’ urgent tones and their 
obvious air of sincerity. Unaware 
of the duty master’s recent method 
of entry into the building, 'he 
decided that here was a matter 
which required investigating. 

“All right; I’ll attend to this,” 
he announced. 

To their bitter disapointment the 
two boys were sent back to their 
dormitory while Mr. Pemberton- 
Oakes made his plans for a sys¬ 
tematic search of the building. It 
was most unfair, Jennings confided 
to Darbishire as they climbed the 


stairs, that they, who by rights 
should be basking in glory for 
having given the alarm, should be 
bundled back to bed just as the 
situation was approaching ' its 
climax. To make up for this 
shameful treatment they called in 
at each dormitory on their way to 
the top floor and broadcast the 
news of their sensational discovery. 
By the time they reached their 
own dormitory the whole school 
was wide awake and agog with 
excitement. 

Meanwhile the headmaster had 
not been idle. Having dismissed 
Jennings and Darbishire, he hur¬ 
ried back to the dining hall. 

“A slight emergency has arisen,” 
he announced. “I have reason to 
believe that there may be—ah— 
an unlawful intruder at large 
within the precincts of the build¬ 
ing.” 

The masters rose to their feet 
in a body. Mr. Wilkins, in par¬ 
ticular, was very much on the 
alert. 

“There may be nothing in it, 
of course, but on occasions of this 
sort one cannot be too careful,” 
Mr. Pemberton-Oakes went on. 
He turned to Mr. Hind, the music 
master who was standing nearest 
the door. “You'come with me. 
Hind, and we’ll comb the base¬ 
ment, and perhaps the rest of you 
will join up in pairs 
and commence opera¬ 
tions at different van¬ 
tage points.” 

So saying, Mr. 
Pemberton-Oakes 
withdrew and hurried 
away along the corri¬ 
dor, pursued by Mr, 
Hind.hispipe clenched 
between his teeth in 
a grip of grim deter¬ 
mination. 

Leaving iheir soup 
to congeal, Mr. Carter 
and Mr. Wilkins fol¬ 
lowed their colleagues 
out of the dining hall. 
In spite of the gravity 
of the situation the 
master on duty was 
unable to conceal a 
note of triumph in his 
voice as he said.;, 
“There you are. Carter. I, was 
right after all. If only you’d 
shown a little more co-operation 
when I told you about my . sus¬ 
picions we might have got the 


whole business settled by this time.” 

Mr. Carter did not reply. He 
was puzzled. He would have liked 
to know where the headmaster had 
obtained his information ; but for 
the moment this was not possible 
for Mr. Pemberton-Oakes had al¬ 
ready disappeared and was prowl¬ 
ing round the basement boot- 
lockers' armed with a hockey 


stick. The only thing to do was 
to carry out his orders and pro¬ 
ceed with the search, 

They searched for nearly half 
an hour—upstairs, downstairs, in 
classrooms, common room.s, library 
and gymnasium. In the dormi¬ 
tories, where excitement had 
reached fever pitch, the boys car¬ 
ried out their own unoffleial hunt, 
peering under beds and info cup¬ 
boards, and even opening the 
laundry baskets on the landing in 
the hope of finding the miscreant 
cowering within. 

But the quest was vain; of the 
burglar there was no trace what¬ 
ever. 

It was after nine o’clock when 
the masters forgathered in the 
staff room to compare notes. Mr. 
Hind was already there when Mr. 
Carter entered. 

"Tell me. Hind,” he inquired. 
“Did the Head mention who or 
what put him on the track of this 
elusive criminal in the first place?” 

“Two of the boys reported see¬ 


ing him break in,” the music 
master replied. “ One of them was 
Jennings, I believe.” 

A suspicion that had been 
worrying Mr. Carter for the past 
thirty minutes now became a ccr- 
t.ainty. “Come along, Wilkins,” 
he said briskly. “1 suggest we go 
aloft to Dormitory 4 and settle this 
matter once and for all.” 

In the dormitory the.two masters 
were greeted with excited queries 
when Mr. Carter switched on the 
light. 

“Sir, h.ave you caught him, sir?” 
squawked Atkinson, bouncing up 
and down on his bed. 

“We all saw him, honestly, 
sir,” shrilled Temple. 

“I. was the first Jo sec him,” 
Jennings claimed importantly. “I 
saw him actually breaking in, 
don’t forget.” 

“Now we’re coming to it,” said 
Mr. Carter. “Exactly when and 
where did you see this happen, 
Jennings?” 

Cry of anguish 

. “Soon after the light went out 
in Dormitory 6, sir. I happened 
to look down on the quad and 
there w.as a man climbing in 
through the window of Classroom 
2, sir.”' 

"Whatl” Mr. Wilkins uttered 
a cry of anguish. "Classroom 21 
. . . Classroom 2 window] But, 
you silly little boy, Jennings, that 
Wasn’t a burglar! . That was 
me climbing in because I hadn’t 
got a latchkey!” 

Jennings caught his breath in 
dismay and Darbishire’s hand shot 


up to his mouth in guilty realisa¬ 
tion. 

“Oh my goodness, what a 
frantic bish! I’m awfully sorry, 
sir,” Jennings stammered. 

“Sorry! So I should think!” 
fumed Mr. Wilkins. “Do you 
realise you’ve made me spend half 
an hour walking round the build¬ 
ing looking for myself] To say 
nothing of . . .” Suddenly he 
broke off and a puzzled look came 
into his eyes. 'He turned to Mr. 
Carter. “Yes, but look here, if 
Jennings’ burglar turns out to be 
me, that still doesn’t account for 
the chap I heard when I was in 
Dormitory 6—that tapping noise 
I told you about.” 

Discovered 1 

Mr. Garter strolled across to the 
window. In the gangway next to 
Jennings’ bed was a dressing-govm 
carefully arranged to conceal what 
Lay beneath. Mr. Carter removed 
the dressing-gown and picked up 
two tobacco tins joined by a long 
piece of string. “I think perhaps 
this sheds some light on the 
mysterious tapping,” he said. 
“Isn’t that so, Jennings?” 

The boy twisted the corner of 
his sheet and looked .away. Finally 
he mumbled. “Well, yes. I’m 
afraid that wav me, sir. I was 
letting my telephone down to 
make contact with Dormitory 6, 
only Mr. Wilkins looked out in¬ 
stead, sir.” 

Mr. Carter clicked his tongue in 
patient despair. “This is too 
ridiculous for words,” he observed. 
"It me.ans, Wilkins, that your 

Continued nii {lago 10 
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3” SUMIVIER BARS 
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CRmFUmWRBSALB! 

THREE-IN’OME 

T^WftlTINGBUW. 


Magnificent ultra-modern 
space-saving item designed 
for 3 essential purposes. 

Hold-S 200 to 300 Records 
(upright to keep in perfect 
condition), incorporates, a 
spacious Bookcase. Drop- 
front dosk closes when not 
in use,, numerous compart¬ 
ments provided to contain 
documents, etc. Superbly 
made, beautifully sand-polished 
100% iiard wood. Doors Compo 
Reed. 42 in. high x 24 in. W’ide. 

Oiler you must not miss. Rlat top takes Radio or Oram. 

IJSTS, CABINETS, TENTS, WATCHES, MARQUEES, ETC. 

(Dept. CN/4G, ^96/200 ColdharbourLane, Loughborongh Jnne., Loncton.S.E.S. 1 p.in. Wed. 




20 DiFF. FilEEl 


“ -i 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 
OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must send 3fl. for 
jjostage. (Abroad 1/- extra 
Kegd.) Monthly flclcctlong 
our selections. Adult 
collectors catered for. If you 
wish you may Join *'T.TIB 
CODB STAMP CLUB,*' 
Sub. !/•. You receive Badge, 
Mombcr.'ihtp Card listing fine 
gifts. Approvals .sent monthly. 
(Postal Sec. IJst. 1897.) 

We aim to please, 
rare Ufa' or Headmaster’s 
permission rcqvircd. 


WRIGHrii STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd, (^ept, 57), Canterbury. Kent. |||3J 


RARE PHILLIPINO MATCHBOX LABEL 
GIVEN FREE WITH EVERY ORDER 

30 Yugoslavia 2/6 I 50 India 2/0 

50 Japan 2/G 30 china 2/0 

30 Sweden 2/6 1 50 World Mix. 2/- 
Set of 10 Belgian Sea>Birds I/O 
6 Animals (Macau) ... ... I/- 

O Pre-War ’39-45 China ... 2/- 
WHY NOT ASK EOll OUR APPROVALS? 

Vlcase tell yotir parents. 

O.W.O. to; PHILLABEL LTD, (IR), 
SdShakeapoare Crescent, Manor Pa rk, London,E.18. 

TDEC on coloniaiT 

I KllC uU ^ FOREiaN STAMPS 

Xncludlug latest Issues of Queen's rolgii free 
to all requesting my Bargain Approval Books 
of stamps aud enclosing 3d, stamp. Readers 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, West 
Indies, Canada, U.S.A., write to mo caolOHlng 
Cd. In stamps of your country for my Special 
freo packet and Approvals. Tell your Varents. 

C. J. CANNON 

16 Coldsmid Rd.,Tonbridge, Kent, England 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(AM Different) 


6 Yemen (Oat. 
value 27/2) 5/- 


12 norm Island 
Triangulars 2/« 

JOO World 2/. 

50 Denmark I/- 
SO Finland 1/3 
SO U.S.A. ■ 1/0 
SO Gt. Britain 
(AU Obsolete) 2/- 
50 Now Zealand 2/0 
10 Iceland 1/3 
50 Russia 2/6 
50 India 1/3 

Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

Full Price List sent Free. NO APPROVALS. 

Orders despatched per return—NO WAITING. 

• Satisfaction guaranteed. 

CIBBONS’ SIltPLTFiLD WHOLE WORLD 

CATALOGUE, 1958 lODN., 1,597 rages, 
BRICE 21/*, Postage anywhere 1/9, 

il. A- L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


100 China 
10 Danzig 
25 Tern 
10 Kenya 
25 Malaya 
25 Persia 
25 Burma 
100 Canada 
25 Egypt 
10 Venezuela 


1/6 

1/3 

h? 

1/6 

1/3 

2 /- 

eh 

1/3 

I/O 


-FREE' 


50 PICTORIAL STAMPS 

This packet of stampa ia given absolutely 
FREE to all genuine applicants for my 
superior Approvals, enclosiug 4jd. lu 
etampsforpoKtage, audparents’ permissiou. 
Only used Br. Colonial Approvals. 
Overseas applications invited. 

O. L. ARCHEn <N) 

2 Litchfield Way, Droxbourne, Herts. 


STAMPS 

BUT NO FREE GIFTS BECAUSE OUR 
PRICES ARE AMAZINGLY LOW. See 

for yoursetf. Send posccard asking for a sefec> 
tion of these low-priced stamps on Approval to: 

G. E. HEATHER. 
Horntngside. Tenbury Welts, Worcs. 

• Please tell your parents. 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. Stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets: 
^’Experiments” 
1/2 

•^formulae” 

1/2 

Home 

Chemistry” 
(NewEd.) 2/10 
Post paid 
(Scientific Dept. C.N.) 
60 HIGH STREET, 
stoke Newington, London, N.I6 



BECK 


A BLOCK OF FOUR 

..GREAT BRITAIN 
“PENNY BLACKS’* 

Is something VEUY seldom seen and not 
likely to bo given free when M'orth close 
on £1001! But I now offer a Superb 
Block of 4 Id. Black Imitations, so 
perfectly copied that only an export can 
discern; which will add "class" to any 
collection, and wilt be ^ent at once 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

to all genuine collectors reauestiug iny 
Uiscotmt Approval selections. I also 
present purchasers with a SPECIAL 
SURl'RISi'; CUFT, and I operate a 
Rcnuino proflt-sharlug BONUS SCHEMK 
tor all cuatoniers making reasonable regEv- 
lar purcliaaea. Please tell your parents. 
You will not regret writing tot 
G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/GD), 

7 Winterborne Rd., Abingdon. Berks, 
enclosing 3d. stamp for postage. 


101 DIFFERENT STAMPS 

Catalogue Value 10j- 



iimply give us your namo and address and 

enclose 3d. for postage and we will send 
this WONDERFUL PACXBT OF 
STAMPS ABSOLUTELY FRGB OF 
CltAROlL In addition marvellous Approvals 
will accompany each gift. No obligation to 
buy anything, 

PLEASE TELL lOUJl /'.1I?EJV2’5^. 

ORIDGNOnTH STAMP CO., LTD. 
(Dept. W58), Bridgnorth, Sliropshire 


REAL RADIO 

BE LUXE CRYSTAL SET 
Without ’phones Otfl/- 
Inc. ’phones 31/- mm\3! 

ilKAL BADIO BEC-EITION- 
NOX A TOY! 'Phonos essential. 

Ideal for Bedrooms, Invalids, 

Private listening. Radio-minded _ 

boys. etc. No Electricity, No Batteries. Works 
•anywhere. Bakelitc case—unbreakable. Perfect 

present, Radio’s finest value. 4 in. X 2 in. X 
4 in. Plus 2/- post and packing. C.O.D. extra. 

FOLDING CAMP BED 




Ideal Camping 
Sunbathing 


This immensely 
strong sprung stcol 
bed folds up for easy 
packing. Also makes a 
uaeful extra bed. 6 ft. long x 
2 ft. wide. Grand for garden, 
holidays, etc. An outstanding offer! 


BRAND NEW Send 3d. for Ulus. Lists. 

WATERPROOFED RIDGE 
^ . — W tent for 

/jl^BEACH.GARDENS 

^ 34'9 

, , Cash Price 

I Sent at onceef; 5 tveeJis plus 2/6 carr. 
jot 6/6 phis 2/6 carr, C.O.D, ext. 

T III strong teut cloth. Complete with 
1 pegs. Two 3-piccc poles in handy carry- 
lingbag. Lightweight, iiliuiplc to erect, 
r Sivio 5' long, 4' wide. 3' high, 4* walls. 



SBNIOIt Size 42/6, plus 51- earr. 
U.O.V. ecct. 6 ft. long, 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide. 3 ft. 9 In. high, 9 io. wIUIb. 


IMONTROSE PRODUCTS (Dept. C.N.P.Ol) 
i623‘7 Holloway nd.^ London, N.io 
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Brother Vincent admires the work designefl and 
printed by some of the hoys 


Nearly ten years agoj Brother 
Vincent, of the Order of St. 
Gabriel in Montreal, went across 
the world to Singapore, On that 
crowded, war-torn island he 
launched a great experiment— 
Boys’ Town—to help the under¬ 
privileged youth of Malaya. 

The purpose of Boys’ Town was 
to give homeless or neglected lads 
a fresh start in life, and to train 
them to become useful citizens. 

The venture began with 23 boys 
lodged in temporary huts. Today, 
in fine permanent buildings, there 
are some 200 young Malays, 
Chinese, and Indians between the 
ages of 13 and 17. They have a 
good home and school, with 
opportunities for sport and train¬ 
ing in many trades. 

Since the aim was to establish 
a self-contained community, the 
boys have built their own work¬ 
shops and the furniture for class¬ 
rooms and dormitories. They also 
grow some of their own food. 

With its mayor and council com¬ 
posed of boys, the settlement holds 
elections each year based on civics 
lessons learned in the classrooms. 
In this way the boys get a valu¬ 
able experience in how with good¬ 
will and unity democracy can be 
made to work. 


Boys’ Town is 
maintained by the 
Canadian religious 
order, assisted by ap¬ 
peal commiHccs, and 
is still directed by 
Brother Vincent. But 
each boy has com¬ 
plete freedom to prac¬ 
tise his own faith and 
form of worship. 

After a period of 
primary education, 
boys can learn the 
trade' of their choice. 

The wide variety ot 
courses available in¬ 
clude printing, en¬ 
gineering, carpentry, 
bookbinding, agricul¬ 
ture, tailoring, baking, 
and furniture-making. 

Most of the instruction is given 
by the Brothers themselves, each 
of whom is an expert in one or 
more trades. 

For example. Brother Tphrem 
from Quebec, who is a qualified 
engineer, is in charge of the 
mechanical training. The wood¬ 
working class is under the super¬ 
vision of Brother Henri, a French 
monk who is an experienced 
cabinet-maker. 

So when the time comes for the 


older boys to leave and make their 
own way in the world, they are 
well equipped to earn a living. 
Each boy is helped to find the 
job for which he is best suited. 
Those without homes of their own 
can stay on at Boys’ Town until 
they are earning enough to sup¬ 
port themselves. 

Links with the settlement are 
carried on into adult life through 
the Boys’ Town Old Boys' Asso¬ 
ciation. 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TJere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you havo understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

/inswers are given on page II 


1. The ingredients have coagu¬ 

lated. 

A —Mixed together. 

B—Become set. 

C—Vanished into thin air. 

2. Look at this in retrospect. 

A—Through a magnifying- 
glass. 

B—A backward view. 

C—A closer examination. 

3. We have made a conciliatory 

move. 

A—^Trying to make friends. 
B—Enforced by circumstances. 
C—An otficial order. 


4. He is a spurious character. 

A—Keenly ambitious. 

B—A book-worm. 

C—Complctdly false. 

5. We can do without prelimin¬ 

aries. 

A—Special favours. 

B—Outside help. 

C—Preparations beforehand. 

6. There is a deletion here. 

A—Something cut out. 

B—Change of direction. 

C—^Neglect of duties. 


Pirate radio ship 

At a little port in the Isle of 
Mdcn, Denmark, an old coaling 
vessel has been fitted out as a 
floating "pirate” broadcasting 
station, according to' Danish re¬ 
ports. The ship, called the 
Mercury, carries a powerful short¬ 
wave transmitter, and her owners’ 
purpose is , to take her somewhere 
outside territorial ,waters and to 
broadcast advertisements every 
evening from six o’clock until 
midnight. 

The Danish authorities are seek¬ 
ing for legal means to stop this 
Imusual form of piracy. But it 
seems at present that the only 
means of coping would be by 
systematic jamming. 


JENNINGS. AS^ USUAL 


ConlinueS from page 9 

burglar was Jennings; and his 
burglar was you!” 

The explanation did nothing to 
soothe Mr. Wilkins’ feelings. “But 
what on earth was the silly little 
boy playing at, dropping tele¬ 
phones out ot windows aft?r 
lights out!” 

The reply came in a strained, 
hesitant voice. 

“Weil, sir, we were pretending 
we’d gone on a journey into space. 
We were on Mars, you see, and 
wc wanted to send a message . . .”. 

“Mars! . . . Space! ... Of all 
the footling tomfoolery!” snorted 
the master on duty. 

“What was the message you 
were going to send?” Mr. Carter 
inquired. 

Jennings took a deep breath and 
crossed his fingers under cover 
of the blankets. “Weil, sir, it was 
just to tell them that we were 
doing all these things for the sake 
of—of peace and goodwill and 
brotherly understanding, sir.” 


“Dob!” Mr. Wilkins clasped 
his hand to his brow and leaned 
heavily against the door post. 
When the power of speech re¬ 
turned he expressed his opinion 
of the project in a few well- 
chosen words. 

“You must be off your head,” 
he stormed. “You cause all this 
commotion for the sake of pence! 

. . . All this ill-feeling for the 
sake of goodwill] . . , And you 
ruin my supper and send me on 
a wild goose chase round the 
building looking for myself for 
the sake of brotherly understand¬ 
ing] I never heard such fantastic 
nonsense in my life!” 

He relapsed into an angry mut¬ 
tering in which the words ‘ peace,’ 
‘goodwill,’ and ‘ brotherly under¬ 
standing ’ could be heard against a 
background of exasperated protest. 

It was too late, Mr. Cartel- 
decided, to go into the matter that 
night. So with a warning to Dor¬ 
mitory 4 that the episode would 
be dealt with more fully in the 


morning, he switched out the 
light and escorted the indignant 
duty master back to his stone-cold 
supper in the dining hall. 

Jennings lay in the darkness 
brooding over the events of the 
past half hour. It was a pity 

about the burglar, he told him¬ 
self: in the fuss and excitement of 
capturing a real, live housebreaker 
none of the masters would have 
had time to bother about the tele¬ 
phone line. Now, of course, there 
would be trouble about that. It 

was most unjust, really, because 

any fair-minded person would 

agree that the whole thing was 
merely an unfortunate misunder¬ 
standing—the sort of mishap that 
might occur to anyone keen 
enough to take an interest in 
worlds beyond our own. But 
would an Earthbound character 
like Old Wilkie look at it in that 
light? Not he! . . . The man 
just wasn’t space-minded, and 
there was nothing anyone could 
do about it. 

To be continued 
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BILLY HAS CAR TROUBLE 


I PUZZM.E FAMAOM | 


NAME HIM 


BESIDE THE SEASIDE 


^ BATSMAN of Yorkshire and 
England fame, 

’Twas a pleasure to watch him 
play. 

A New Zealand cricketer shares 
his name, 

He’s on, tour in Britain today. 

H ELL-BRED ANIMAL 
'J'ake a young animal, long in 
the leg. 

Its parents arc guided by aid of 
reins. 

Reverse the letters, and inter¬ 
change two, 

And a word suggesting bread 
remains. 

PECUM.4U TORTS 
The answer to each of the fol¬ 
lowing clues begins with PORT. 

Likeness 

This is only part 
This might be carried on the 
holidays 
Stout figure 

Seen at the railway station 
European' country 
Gateway or entrance 
Easily moved or carried 

TASTY DISH 

M'' first is in whistle, but not in 
hooter; 

My second’s in tramcar, but never 
scooter. 

My third is in oval, but never in 
round. 

My fourth is in music, but never 
in sound. 

My fifth is in baron, in baroness, 
too. 

Though my sixth is in dinner, it’s 
not in the stew. 

My whole is a fish and just for 
a joke. 

I’ll tell you that often my dreams 
end in smoke, 

WHAT AM I? 

f^iRST reverse a measurement. 
Then add an animal, too. 
And you get another 
One which sleeps the winter 
through. 



DECK BAND lELLY BOAT LIFE 
BATHING LIGHT DIVING SAND SEA 
Bv putting a word from the above group in front of each picture 
you will find the names of ten familiar things at the seaside. 


JILL GOES WALKING 
Qften children would ask Jill to 
play with them, but she was 
rather shy. She preferred to steal 
away to the stream’s edge, there to 
wander slowly by the tall spikes 
of purple loosestrife. Although 
not terribly keen on drawing, she 
usually took pencil and pad to 
sketch things she saw. 

One day she drew two animals, 
two birds, and two fishes. Their 
names are hidden in the above 
paragraph. Can you find them? 


SPORTS PUZZLE 
The letters of the words printed 
in italics can he arranged to spell 
a term used in cricket. 

Wfmr the scores level, and the 
last ball Jo be bowled, the 
wily Skipper decided to move 
Frank, his best fieldsman, to for¬ 
ward short-leg. As he expected, 
the last batsman in a do or die 
effort, played the ball in front of 
him and ran. 

Frank raced in, gathered the 
ball, and easily ran out the other 
batsman. 



Crosstvord puzzle 

READING ACROSS. I Rim. 
5 Soft part of a fruit. 7 Discount or 
allowance. 9 Alternative. 10 Poem. 

13 Hooter. 15 Donkey. 16 
Worthless. 17 Portion. 18 
Showed the way. 19 Afflicted. 
21 Perfections. 23 Europium. 24 
Blossoms. 26 Rent. 27 Snug 
rcl rcti t 

READING DOWN. 1 Greek 
god of love. 2 Ridiculed. 3 Great 
Britain. 4 Relieved. 5 You write 
with it. 6 Cats and dogs. 8 
Weight. 11 You have one on each 
finger. 12 Regards with alTection. 

14 lll-manncrecl. 17 Biitfalo. 18 

Catalogue. 19 Everyone. 20 Pow¬ 
der or ashes. 22 Abridged. 25 
Old English. Answer next week 


FAMOUS SHIPS 
Here is a list of famous ships, 
but the people who sailed in them 
appear to , have become mixed. 
Can you sort them out ? 

'Y’ictory- Pilgrim Fathers. 

" Endeavour-Nelson. 

Mayflower-Columbus. 

Golden Hind-Captain Cook. 

Santa Maria-Sir Francis Drake. 


BIRD PAIRS 

If you correctly pair off the 
words in the first group with those 
in the second you will find the 
names of eight birds. 

SPAR, NUT, LAP, FLY, STAR, 
SAND, RED, PART. 
HATCH, LING, CATCHER, 
START, ROW, WING, RIDGE, 
PIPER. 


THREE’S A CROWD 



** I don’t mind two on my back,” grumbled Neddy, ” but three’s too many— 
quite a crowd. It’s the last straw,” Then he saw some way ahead a big 
pool, and this gave him the idea for lightening his burden. Despite Jacko’s 
cries of ” Whoa,” Neddy charged for the pool—and then suddenly stopped. 
But Jacko and lus friends went on, to land with a mighty splash in the deepest 
part of the pool. “That will leach you a lesson,” neighed Neddy. ” I’m 
not such a donkey as I look.” 


JUST A FEIV WORDS 

1. II To coagulate is to cur<Ilc; to clot or 
set by a chcmicnl rpaction. (From Latin 
coogulnrc—co-, together, and agerct to 
drive.) 

2. B Retrospect is n backward view; a 
looking hack at the past. (From Latin 
retro, backwards, .spcctum, looking.) 

3. A Conciliatory is making peace or 
winning over. (From Latin concilium, a 
calling together, council.) 

4. C Spurious means not genuine; sham. 
(From Latin spurius, false.) 

5. C Preliminaries arc things done before 
the main business; preparations, (From 
Latin prcic, before, and h'mrn, threshold.) 

6. A A deletion is something blotted out or 
destroyed. (From • Latin deleiittn, 
abolished.) 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Wcl(«bred anmi.Tl, Foal, loaf. 

Peculiar ports. Portrait; portion; port¬ 
manteau ; portly ; porter ; Portugal; portal; 
portable. Vasty dish. Salmon. 

Reside the scnshle. Deck-ebairs ; band-stand ; 
jelly-fish; boat-hook; lifc-bcIt; bathiiig- 
Imts; light-house; diving-board; sand- 
cnstlc ; sea-shell. 

Jill goes walking. Tench ; rat; teal; ow'l: 
pike ; utter. Sports puzzle. Malden over. 
Famous ships. Victory—Nelson ; Endeavour 
—Captain Cook ; Mayflower—Pilgrim Futhcr-e; 
Golden Hind—Sir Francis Ui’akc; Santa 
Maria—Colnnibus, Name hini. Sutcliffe. 

Kird pairs. Spar-row ; imt-lnitcU ; lup-wing ; 
fiy-catehcr; star-ling; sand-piper; red¬ 
start ; part-rldgc. am 1? Dormouse. 


gooN after (heir new car arrived, 
- Billy ' and his Mummy and 
Daddy set off for a day at the 
seaside. 

They had a- pleasant ride down 
and when Daddy had parked the 
car on the front they made their 
way to the beach. 

Then Mummy discovered that 
she had left the towels behind. 

“ Run back to the car for them, 
Billy,” she said. “They’re in the 
boot. It’s not locked.” 

Billy dashed along the beach 
and up the steps to where the car 
was parked. He was about to 
open the boot when he thought it 
would be a good idea to change 
into his swimming trunks which he 
was wearing under his trousers. 

He jumped into the car and was 
just taking off his trousers when 
the door opened and a boy about 
his own age looked in. 

“What arc you doing in our 
car?” he asked. 

“Just changing into my . . . 

LUCKY DIP 

SLIPPERY CHAP 

A MERRY young elver from 
Hytlic, 

Was wonderfully supple, and lithe. 
Though in many a scrape, he 
would always escape. 

By the way he could wriggle 
writhe. 

GETTING INTO A KNOT 
gpRHAD a handkerchief on the 
table and ask a friend to tie 
a knot in it by picking up one 
corner with one hand and the 



opposite diagonal corner with the 
other—without letting go of either 
corner in tying the knot. 

If you know the trick, it |s 
easy! Fold _your arms as you 
see in the sketch, and pick up one 
corner with the right hand, the 
other with the left. Then, still 
holding the corners, unfold your 
arms and the knot will be tied in 
the handkerchief. 

SMART SAM SMART 
artful boy is youiig Sam 
Smart, ' 

When asked to draw a horse and 
cart. 

He simply drew a sturdy horse. 
Which made his teacher ask of 
course, 

“Well, where’s the cart? 1 can’t 
see that!” 

“Oh no!” smirked Sam. “Tlie 
horse draws that.” 

TONGUE TWISTER 
q'HiSTLE sifters sift soft thistles. 


Your car!” cried Billy indignantly. 
“This is my daddy’s car.” 

“It certainly is not,” said the 
boy. “Your car is probably the 
one I just noticed a little farther 
along the front.” 

Scarlet-faced, Billy scrambled 
out. Sure enough there was an¬ 
other car of the same type, make 
and colour a few yards away. 

“J’m awfully sorry,” was all he 
could find to say. 

“That’s all. right,” said the boy. 
“Forget it. ,Come and play tennis 
on the beach. My name’s Dick.” 

Mummy saw the two boys re¬ 
turning. “Well,” she said. “Where 
are the towels?” 

“I looked in the wrong car,” 
said Billy. “ I didn’t find the 
towels, but 1 found Dick.” 

Mummy looked at his new 
friend. ‘,‘HuIlo, Dick,” she said. 
“Would you mind taking young 
scatterbrains back to our car to 
fetch the towels and back to your 
car to fetch his trousers?” 


IN SUMMER GRAS.S 

FJere I lie, in summer grass, 
While the murmuring hours gc 

by; 

And I watch the white clouds 


The billowing pictures move; 

Now there are fairies in a dance; 
Now great horses rove. 

There, a giant with curling hair 
Lies fast asleep before his lair; , 
And witches, on eagles with beat¬ 
ing wings. 

Go riding by, as a minstrel sings. 
And plays on a harp with trem¬ 
bling strings. 

There’s a big toadstool! There’s 
a dark cave! 

There’s a huge lobster, tossed up 
on a wave! 

On the heavenly screen, all these 
I see, 

As 1 lie in the grass so lazily!. 

IN DEEP WATER 
“(Jive me a sentence with the 
word ‘ olficiate ’ in it.” 
“Please, sir, my brother became 
ill because of fish he ate.” 

MY TWO LITTLE FRIENDS 
J KNOW two mice 
Who are very nice. 

I watch them play 
So happy and gay. 

They live in a field, at the edge 
of the wood, 

They wouldn’t live in a house if 
they could. 

One winter’s day, I think that they 
tried, 

But found that they liked it better 
outside. 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Jupiter is in the 
south-west and Saturn is in the 
south-east. In 
the-morning 
Venus is low in 
the. east and 
Mars is in the 
south-east. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as it 
may be seen at nine o’clock on 
the evening of Friday, July 19. 


pass, 

twd On my cinema screen—the sky! 
Across its wide, deep, blue expanse 


J 
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GENTLEMEN v PLAYERS 


Qn Wednesday the annual match 
between the Gentlemen and 
the Players opens at Lord’s. Many 
people feel that this game between 
amateurs and professionals should 
no longer appear in the first-class 
fixture list, or if it does, that it 
should be played at the beginning 
of the season when it could be 
regarded as a sort of Test Trial. 
However it usually provides spec¬ 
tators with a fine exhibition of 
cricket. 

Since 1806, 132 of these matches 
have been played at Lord’s, and 
the Players lead by 67 victories to 
41, with 24 drawn. The Gentle¬ 
men have triumphed only once 
since the war, although last year 
they were robbed of victory by a 
fighting last wicket stand by 

Quick start 



Under the eye of her coach, John 
Keacdon, 16-year-old Sheila 
Crackncll practises starts at 
Alperto'ii, Middlesex. Sheila will 
be taking part in the All-England 
Schools meeting at Durham on 
. Friday and Saturday of next 
week. 

Kiwis in Sheffield 
Shield cricket ? 

'J'liE Australian Test all-rounder 
Richie Benaud has suggested 
that New Zealand cricket teams 
should be included in the Aus¬ 
tralian inter-state Sheffield Shield 
competition. 

The flying distance between the 
two countries Is less than between 
Sydney and Perth, he points out, 
and “it should be .possible to have 
a New Zealand-Australia trip 
every year, or include the Kiwis 
in our ' Sheffield Shield com¬ 
petition.’’, ' 

From Kiwis in Australia to 
Aussies in Russia. Next year a 
tricket team of the Australian Old 
Collegians is to go on a short tour 
in ■ Russia to introduce the game 
there. 

We may yet sec a Russian Test 
team playing at Lord’s., 

Golf ball harvest 

a ,re.sult of New Zealand re¬ 
ducing imports from Britain, 
schoolboys there are reaping a 
harvek of shillings. For among 
the items no longer imported in 
large quantities are golf balls— 
and the lads have been busily 
searching the courses for lost balls 
and selling them to players. 


Freddie Trueman and Eric Hollies, 
who managed to play out time for 
a draw. 

On Saturday, the New' Zealanders 
will be at Lord’s to meet Middle¬ 
sex. The tourists won the equiva¬ 
lent match on their 1949 tour, a 
match that was notable for two 
fine innings by left-hander Bert 
Sutclitfc. The New Zealander 
scored 59 in the first innings, and 
110 not out in the second. 

Two well-known County crick¬ 
eters take their benefits in matches 
starting on Saturday—Eric Bedser 
(Surrey v. Yorkshire, at the Oval.) 
and Derek Shackleton (Hampshire 
v. Lancashire, at Bournemouth.) 

Eric Bedser who has been some¬ 
what overshadowed by his more 
famous twin-brother Alec, made 
his debut for Surrey in 1939. Since 
then he has scored over 13,000 
runs, and has taken 550 wickets 
W'ith his off-break bowling, and has 
held well over 200 catches. He 
played for England in 1947. 

Derek Shackleton, tall fast 
bowler, from Todmorden, Cheshire, 
joined his adopted County of 
Hampshire in 1948. Capped three 
times for England in Tests, it has 
. been his misfortune to bo contem¬ 
porary with such grpat fast bowlers 
as Freddie Trueman, Alec Bedser, 
Frank Tyson, Brian Statham and 
Peter Loader. He has taken nearly 
1400 wickets in first-class cricket, 
and has scored over 6500 runs. 

A BIG TOTAL 

The combined ages of the 
players in the annual Vale of Bel- 
voir Veterans’ cricket match held 
at Nether Broughton, Leicester¬ 
shire, was 1354 years. Mr. Ted 
Richards, at 82 the oldest man on 
the field, hit a four before he was 
bowled by 76-year-old Albert 
Lcafc. The best score of the day 
was 39 by 60-year-old Albert 
Marsden. 

At the William Hulme Grammar 
School, M.anchestcr Dick Dakin 
of the Under-14 cricket XI is 
famous for his hard hitting. In 
a recent match against Wallasey 
Grammar School, he scored 88 
runs in 40 minutes—including two 
sixes and 15 fours. 


PtUfflNd FOR M.C.C.V. NORFOLK W 
LORO'S IN JULV1820.WILLIAM 
WARO SCORED 273 .WHICH 
STOOD AS THE 6K0UNO 
RECORD For 105 YEARS ... 


Sporting Flashbacks 



iTWASBROkEN _ 

AT LAST BY YORKSHIRE'S 

PERCY UOLMES. 

WHO HIT 315 IN 1925 ... 

SuTTHBNSViftECOIZbLPSTeC) 
OA/LY Fog ONE YEAg, IT FELL To 

tumEfs Jackhobss, mo 


one of the most 

INTERESTING CRICKET 
MUSEUMS IN THE 
World is at 
TRENT BRIDGE, 
Nottingham. 

MEgECMEEEEBN 

Thu quaint 

POTTEgi'FKSUgE OF 

cmctmi 


r/ie Childrens Newspaper, July /9> 19S8 


$pe£c>wav Champion 

JACK YOUNG HAD A 

MEMORABLE START ON HIS ARRIVAL 
In SCOTLAND FROM Australia 6/949). 
HE WON all Hie kacee Fob EommH 
Monabchs ANO AT The eno OF the 


-CaptainOF The 

FiBSTEN&LANb 
TEAMTOMAKE 
AN OVERSEAS 
TOug 

ICAmA AND US.A 
1859) 


PAEESO IT Bi'A SINGLEgllNlilItjZi. (bothECO aesAmSTMimSEX) 



Champions at 
Silverstone 

jy^osT of the world’s leading 
racing drivers will be at 
Silverstone on Saturday to take 
part in the British Grand Prix, won 
last year by Stirling Moss in a 
Vanwall. 

This year’s race is of the utmost 
importance to Stirling Moss 
and Mike Hawthorn, who will be 
at the wheel of a Ferrari. Either 
could become the first Briton to, 
win the world championship, for 
they both have the same number 
of points and have a big lead over 
their nearest rivals. 

Saturday’s race may well sec a 
repetition of the recent French 
Grand Prix in which Hawthorn 
beat Moss by 24 seconds. 

The winner will receive eight 
points in the world championships, 
runner-up six, and so on A point 
is also won by the driver with the 
fastest lap. 


At the archery 
club 

Although formed only a year ago, the 
Ilford Archery Club of Essex already 
has a Junior section. The boys and 
girls receive a ten-week course by 
Miss Jessie LcMay, a National 
coach, before being allowed to shoot 
in recognised rounds. Here, Sliss 
LcMay shows a young member the 
right way to hold a bow. 






Winning 

rider 


Michael Cawley (12) of 
Ilalliford Grammar 
School at Sheppertoii, 
Middlesex, with some 
of the 610 trophies and 
rosettes he has won 
since he began riding 

four years ago. 

• A;.:a 


Games scrapbook 

l.lanclly Grammar School 
boys will be representing 
Wales at Cardiff. They arc 17- 
year-old John Davies, 16-stone 
shot-putter, and 18-year-old Wynne 
Oliver, who will run in the 220 
yards. John was too young to 
compete in the recent Welsh senior 
championships, but was allowed to 
take part as “ghost” competitor. 
His shot-put of 45 feet, although 
it could not win the championship, 
was better than that of the winner. 

J^EN Richmond, who will repre¬ 
sent England in the Games 
heavyweight wrestling event, is the 
man who beats the gong in films 
made by the Rank Organisation. 

Jn the 1950 Empire Games, Ken 
McDonald represented Aus¬ 
tralia- in the weight-lifting events. 
Next week, having lived in London 
for six years, he will be represent¬ 
ing England. 

The boxing events, too, have 
several “changes of nation¬ 
ality”. Welshman Brian Nancurvis 
and Irishman Joe Lecmmg box for 
England; and Dick McTaggart, 
who has many times represented 
England, appears in the Scottish 
team. 

J^OBERT Binning, the New Zea¬ 
land fencer, was already in 
this country when the team was. 
announced. He is the Drum-major 
of the City of Wellington Highland 
Pipe Band which was taking part 
in the pipe band championships 
in Scotland. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. A batsman drives the ball 
into the air and a fielder puts one 
foot over the boundary and 
catches the ball. Is the batsman 
out? 

2. How many entrants arc 
accepted for the Wimbledon 
Championships? 

3. How docs an umpire signal 
a leg bye at cricket? 

4. When were the first Empire 
Games held? 

5. Who wrote: “How nearly 
perfect is cricket. It is a training 
of youth for a manly life It lays 
up a store of strength and health 
against old age. It makes in¬ 
dividual men life-long friends.”? 

6 . Which English goalkeeper 
was known as The Big Cat? 

' 6 V 6 I “! iruopcujoiui UB Jaiju subiuui oqr 

Xq pOnCD Og ’SJDJDpui?^ UOjdUIBqjOAlO^ 
JO )J3fI *9 •irquispfuu'y[ ODUUfI 'S 

•T?pcuD 3 'uo;ifua*H uf '0E6l ui ’p 'puBij sii[ 
ifjiAV 331 pasruj sjq Suiqonoi ’uouioVa 

96 puB U3UI *3 ■•^jupunoq Dqj opisui 
p3j q)oq OATHi isniu jopisy oqx ’Om’ ‘I 

Quick promotion 

Jt is seldom that a son follows 
in his father’s footsteps and 
becomes a first-class referee. Yet 
Mr. H. V. A. Stott, of Boston, who 
has been appointed to the League 
list, is the son of the late Mr. H. 
V. Stott who regularly took charge 
at Football League games'between 
1920 and 1930. 

Mr. Stott’s promotion is one of 
the most rapid ever known. 
Appointed a Midland League' 
referee in 1954, he has achieved 
in four years what usually takes 
from ten to twelve years. 
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